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the Exhibition. It was the only means of find- 
ing the address of the Baroness. All the way 
she was in ecstacies. " My daughter Babet is a 
great lady ! I always said that her eyes were 
too soft for a country girl's, and her hands too 
small to milk Brunette and Margot." 

They reached the painters. The first person 
the poor mother saw on entering was her daugh- 
ter displayed upon a high table, and bound by 
the arms to a pasteboard rock. " Madame, the 
Baroness," was posing for a picture of Andromeda, 
that you will see at the next exhibition. An 
abundance of tears was shed on both sides. The 
maternal authority carried the day at last, and 
Andromeda returned to her cheeses, although it 
is said that Brunette and Margot found great 
difficulty in recognizing the hand that had fed 
them. 

M. COURBET. 

— M. Courbet is the artistic lion of the day. 
It is said he is a little intoxicated by his suc- 
cess, and a pleasant story is told to illustrate 
it. His picture is called in the catalogue Un 
Enterremenl a Ornus, "A burial at Ornus" instead 
of "Ornans," as it should have been printed. 
The artist strongly protested against this typo- 
graphical mistake, and asked that it should be 
rectified in all the copies. 

" That would be difficult," said Dantan, " for 
more than twenty thousand are sold already. 
Do better than this. You have, they say, some 
influence in the district 1" 

" Certainly, I am its chief artist." 

" Very well ; ask it to change its name. Let 
it be called henceforth Ornus instead of Ornans. 
You can alter the geography more easily than 
the catalogue." 

MM. MULLER AND COUTURE. 

— It is M. Muller's picture, the Appel des der- 
niers viclimes de la Terreur, that attracts the 
most attention. Couture's fine speech seems to 
be realized, that he is said to have addressed to 
his comrade before the Exhibition. He has 
himself been occupied for a long time upon a 
great work representing the Departure of the 
Volunteers of 1792, which he might have finish- 
ed for the present season. He listened to the 
suggestions of friendship rather than self inter- 
est, and was unwilling to compete with Muller. 
" Go on my friend," said he, " and exhibit with- 
out fear. I lend France to you for this year. 
You shall give it back to me the next." So it 
seems that until 1852 France belongs exclusively 
to M. Muller. 

HORACE VERNET. 

—Horace Vernet possesses, without excep- 
tion, all the qualities of his art which go to make 
up the highest degree of talent, but which exactly 
stop short of genius. Nobody has a more faith- 
ful memory, a more ingenious intellect, a quick- 
er hand, a richer palette, a more brilliant imagi- 
nation than he. But his dexterity charms the 
eye without touching the heart. We marvel at 
his style as much on account of the means he 
employs as their result ; and that which pleases 
us in his pictures is less their real value than 
the facility of their production. It is with him 
as with some rich men, whose stately opulence 
we admire, without troubling ourselves with the 
lawfulness of its acquisition. 

THE VENUS OP MELOS. 

[Our readers will recollect that the Venus de 
Milo forms one of the chief treasures of the 



Louvre. Melos is an island of the .dSgean Sea, 
about 60 square miles in extent, and containing 
about five hundred inhabitants. A Greek pea- 
sant, in the year 1820, found there a statue of 
Venus, as well as three Hermes, which were 
bought by the Marquis de la Riviere, French 
ambassador at Constantinople, and are now in 
the Louvre. The Venus is of the finest Parian 
marble, to which the color of ivory has been 
given. It is called by the Parisian amateurs la 
femme du Torse. The lower part of the figure 
is beautifully draped. The sculptor is unknown. 
Muller states, that if the inscription belongs to 
it, it is the work of an artist of Antioch on the 
Maeander. A recent French Journal contains 
an extract from a book about to be published 
by M. Marcellus, who, we believe, is the Mar- 
quis de la Riviere himself, in which some inter- 
esting details are given respecting this statue.] 

The schooner Bslafette left Rhodes, with this 
statue on board, on the 20th of August, 1820. 
After the vessel was fairly sailing upon her 
course, the Greek pilot congratulated the au- 
thor on their getting off so successfully. Being 
asked for an explanation, he said : 

" The day before yesterday I was at the house 
of a Smyrniote merchant, who, with his wife and 
two daughters, are settled at Rhodes, where he 
is engaged in the sponge trade. In the course 
of conversation I told them all that had passed 
between yourself and the chief men of Melos, 
where, in exchange for a great white stone 
which is good for nothing, you left that with 
which nets may be bought and boats mended. 
Now, as I am fond of a little mischief, especially 
when I am ashore, instead of saying any thing 
about the white stone, I called it by the name 
of the prettiest girl of our village, that is to say, 
Maritsa, whom you admired so much. I made 
these good people believe that you had carried 
her off to marry her, and were keeping her care- 
fully on board of the schooner ; and that, from 
your fear of the Turks (to say nothing of the 
Greeks), you never allowed her to take, off her 
veil, or leave the ' between decks.' You must 
know these Rhodian women are as full of curi- 
osity as those of Melos or Naxos. They plied me 
with all kinds of questions. They attacked my 
veracity. They defied me to give them a proof of 
what I had stated. Well, to avoid the reputa- 
tion of being a liar, which I deserved, perhaps, 
I consented to let them have a peep at your re- 
cluse, but at a great distance, and after dark, 
and under the express condition that they 
shouldn't say a word, or make the least noise 
to wake her up, as it was necessary to take 
advantage of her sleep to pay our mysterious 
visit. Every thing being agreed upon, my 
friends came on board, under pretext of in- 
specting the schooner, and saw in the dark, and 
enveloped in drapery which I had removed from 
the region of the face, your Maritsa, stretched 
out upon her couch. Contrary to my expecta- 
tions, however, these Smyrniotes spoke of the 
circumstance about the streets, and yesterday, 
from the wharves, as far as the Palace of the 
Grand Masters, every body was for having me 
tell the story. Finally, I heard this morning 
that the Governor himself had been informed 
of it : for you see, whatever a Greek woman 
knows, a Turkish woman is not very slow in find 
ing out. The Governor's odalisques, who have 
more curiosity even than our people, have been 
turning the Harem up side down to get a look 



at the sleeping J>eauty. Their master did not 
venture at first to make a direct request, but he 
sent you great baskets of grapes and melons as 
propitiatory gifts. And if we had not left in 
good season, he would have come on board this 
evening, to ask for his women, and perhaps for 
himself, the favor of a nocturnal interview. He 
passes in the Archipelago for a man very sus- 
ceptible to beauty. I should have laughed if I 
had played this trick upon a Turk who is almost 
a Pacha. But we are now at a great distance 
from Rhodes, and there is nothing to be afraid 
of." 



A BIOGRAPHICAL, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND TOPICAL 
DICTIONARY OP ART. 

[Continued.] 

fit is intended to include in this Dictionary, which will be 
continued from time to time in the Bulletin, biographical 
notices of artists, ancient and modem, living and dead, 
native and foreign ; as we!) as explanations of technical 
terms, and other matters of interest to the stadent of art.] 

Architrave. The lowest division of the 
entablature in classical architecture resting im- 
mediately on the abacus of the capital : also the 
ornamental moulding running round the exte- 
rior curve of an arch and hence applied to the 
mouldering round the openings of doors, and 
windows. 

Archivolt. The under curve or surface 
of an arch from impost to impost. 

Architectural Painting. The principal 
kind of painting of inanimate objects, re- 
presenting the creations of man, surrounded by 
nature, or independent of her. This branch of 
Art gives us great or small buildings, either 
single or grouped together, their exteriors or 
interiors, their details, proportions, and charac- 
teristics, according to the rules of perspective. 
Architectural painting has done much for the 
^Esthetics of Art, and also for its History in per- 
petuating the features of architectural monu- 
ments which may disappear under the touch of 
time. It is therefore important to the future 
historian of Art; and many an architectural 
painting has thus become useful to us at the 
present day. With the addition of natural fea- 
tures appropriately and tastefully introduced, 
such paintings are useful as Views. Among 
those artists who have devoted themselves par- 
ticularly to Architectural Painting, the most 
eminent are Gentile Bellini and V. Carpaccio. 
Later, but much inferior in truthfulness, are 
Canaletti and Claude. Among our contempo- 
raries who have practised successfully this 
branch of painting, we may mention Turner, 
Roberts, Prout, Stanfield, Cattermole. Harding, 
Nash, and Haghe. Architectural Painting has 
recently made great progress in Germany, 
through the works of A. von Behr, W. Gail, D. 
Quaglio, M. Nether, R. Weigmann, H Kintze, 
K. F. W. Kloes, E. Dietrich, G. Pulian, Dyck, 
and A. Hermann. 

ARDELL. A celebrated mezzotinto engrav- 
er, stated to have been born in Ireland about 
the year 1710. His works are chiefly portraits, 
but he also executed historical subjects after 
Vandyck, Murillo, and others. 

ARETOSI. Historical and portrait painter, 
born at Bologna — flourished about 1590 — dis- 
tinguished himself as an able copyist — painted 
excellent portraits, particularly at the Courts of 
Parnea and Fenara. His style resembled Cor- 
reggio's, and his works have been taken for 
originals of that master. 

ARFIAN. A Spanish painter in fresco and 
oil — a student of Murillo — flourished in 1551. 

ARIAS. (Fernandez Antonio.) A distin- 
guished Spanish painter — a pupil of Pedro de 
las Cuevas. He died about 1680. 

ARISTIDE-i. A painter of Thebes, who 
flourished about 340 years before Christ, was 
the pupil of Euxeridas, contemporary of Pam- 
pilus, and lived long enough to witness the great 
success of Apelles. He was the first, according 
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to Pliny, who painted the affections and emo- 
tions of the soul. 

ARLAUD (James Antony), a portrait and 
miniature painter, born at Geneva in 1668, and 
died in 1743. He was patronized in France by 
the Duke of Orleans, and went to England, 
where he painted the portrait of the Princess of 
Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, and also his 
masterpiece, the famous Leda, which he sold to 
the Duke de la Force for 12,000 livres. Some 
change, of fortune obliged this nobleman to re- 
store the picture to the artist, who was paid 
3,000 livres for giving up the sale. Arland hav- 
ing lived forty years in Paris, and amassed 
40 000 crowns, returned to his native country in 
1729. It is stated that from some scruples re- 
specting the nudity of Leda, he cut that picture 
into pieces, but in such a way, however, that it 
was not entirely spoiled, a magistrate of Geneva 
having the head, a Parisian lady the hand, and 
an English lady the foot. 

ARMANNS. (Vincenzio.) A Flemish land- 
scape painter, born in 1598, and practised his 
art at Rome. He is truthful in his imitations 
of nature, and successful in figures. He died 
in 1649. 

ARNOLFO DI LAPO— a famous Florentine 
sculptor and architect, born in 1232, and died 
in 1300. He was a contemporary of Cimabue, 
and rendered to architecture the same service 
the latter rendered to painting. They were 
both the creators, or at least the restorers, of 
the arts they exercised. His chief work is the 
Church of Santa Maria del Fiore, the Cathedral 
of Florence, which was finished by Brunelleschi. 
His other works are the walls which he flanked 
with towers, the public Squares of Or Saint 
Michael, and the Priors, and the Abbey and 
Church of Santa Croce. 

ARPHE (Enrico d'), a native of Germany who 
settled at Leon, in Spain, early in the sixteenth 
century. He was a worker in gold and silver, 
and made a famous custodia in silver for the 
cathedral at Leon. There is also another by 
him at Toledo, which Stirling describes as the 
most beautiful piece of plate in the world. His 
sons followed the same calling, and the family 
have been termed the Cellini of Spain. 

ARPINO (Guiseppe d'). His family name 
was Cesari, by which he is frequently describ- 
ed. He was born at the castle of Arpino in 
Naples, in 1560, and died at Rome in 1640. He 
was the son of an artist, went to Rome at the 
age of 13, and was employed in arranging the 
pallettes of the artists who were decorating the 
Vatican. An accidental sketch made by him 
on the wall attracted the notice of the superin- 
tendent, who recommended him to the Pope. 
He was placed under instructors, and soon be- 
came distinguished as an historical i ainter. His 
works had a certain lightness and facility in the 
design, but are wanting in purity of contour, 
elevation of expression, and harmony of effect. 

Arrangement. In the plastic Arts, and 
in painting. Invention and Arrangement are the 
groundwork of every composition. Arrange- 
ment is the placing together of parts in a man- 
ner conformable to the character and aim of the 
work; it relates entirely to the form, in which 
the subject must be worked out so as to pro- 
duce an intuitive perception of its individuality. 
Artistic Arrangement belongs not only to the 
object as a whole, but to each part specially, to 
groups as well as to single figures, and to the 
position and contrast of their limbs. In paint- 
ing it refers to the distribution of colors, and 
the disposition of light and shade, all of which 
require a peculiar artistic arrangement; light, 
shade, and coloring, being the soul of all paint- 
ing.* 

ARREDONDO (Isidoro), a Spanish painter, 
born in 1653. He painted history with great 
reputation, and on the death of Rizi, was ap- 
pointed painter to Charles II. of Spain. He 
died in 1702. 

* Titian recommended the study of a bunch of grapes, as 
the simplest example of a beautiful natural arrangement, and 
it always speaks well for the genius of an artist, to be able to 
reduce 'what is rich and prominent to a simple and compre- 
hensive illustration, and yet let it be visible in his works. 



ARREGIO. An Italian or Spanish painter, 
who, in conjunction with Neapoli, in 1506, 
painted the doors of the Cathedral in Valentia. 

Arriciate, Arriciare {Hal.) In fresco-paint- 
ing, according to Alberti, the mortar with which 
the intonachi are made is laid on in three coats : 
the first is called rinzaffato, (rough cast) ; its 
use is to hold very firmly the other two coats 
which are laid upon it. The middle coat of the 
intonachi is called Arriciate ; its use is to ob- 
viate any defects both in the first and in the 
last coats. The use of the last intonaco is to 
receive the polish and the colors. According to 
Pozzo, the Arriciate is the first coat of mortar 
which is laid on the wall or place which it is re- 
quired to paint. 

Art. This term employed in a collective 
sense comprehends all the products of the Plas- 
tic and Graphic Arts ; it is also extended to the 
Orchestric, Rhythmic, and Mimic Arts, but in 
the present instance we limit ourselves to the 
consideration of the former — the Arts of Design. 

" Art," says Muller, is a representation, that 
is, an activity, by means of which something in- 
ternal or spiritual is revealed to sense. Its only 
object is to represent, and it is distinguished by 
its being satisfied therewith, apart from all prac- 
tical activities which are directed to some par- 
ticular purpose of external life. The more im- 
mediate determination of Art depends especially 
on the kind of connection between the internal 
and the external, the representing and the repre- 
sented. This connection must absolutely be one 
imparted of necessity in the nature of man, not 
assumed from arbitrary regulation. It is not a 
subject of acquisition, although it may exercise 
greater or less influence on different natures 
and different stages of civilization. At the same 
time this correspondence in Art is so close and 
intimate that the internal or spiritual momen- 
tum immediately impels to the external repre- 
sentation, and is only completely developed in 
the mind by the representation. Hence the ar- 
tistic activity in the soul is from the very begin- 
ning directed to the external manifestation ; and 
Art is universally regarded as a making, a creat- 
ing. The external or representing in Art is a 
sensible form ; now, the sensible form which is 
capable of expressing an internal life can be 
created by the fancy, or present itself to the_ ex- 
ternal senses in the world of reality. But as 
even ordinary vision, and much more every ar- 
tistic exercise of the sight, is at the same time 
an activity of the fancy, the form-creating fancy 
in general must be designated as the chief fa- 
culty of representation in Art. The creative 
fanciful conception of the artistic form is ac- 
companied by a subordinate but closely allied 
activity — the representation or embodiment of 
the form in the materials — which we call Exe- 
cution. To the internal or represented in Art — 
the spiritual life, whose corresponding and satis- 
fying expression is the artistic form — we apply 
the term Artistic Idea, understanding thereby, 
in quite a general way, the mood and activity 
of the mind from which proceeds the conception 
of the particular form. The Artistic Idea is 
never an idea in the ordinary sense ; as it can 
never be rendered in an entirely satisfactory 
manner by language, it can have no expression 
but the work of Art itself. It lies in the DOtion 
of a work of Art as an intimate combination of 
an Artistic Idea with external forms, that it 
must have a unity to which every thing in the 
work may be referred, and by which the differ- 
ent parts, whether simultaneously or successive- 
ly existing, may be so held together that the 
one, as it were, demands the other, and makes 
it necessary. The work must be one and a 
whole. 

ARTEVELT (Andrew Van), born at Antwerp 
about 1570. He excelled in sea pieces and 
storms. He resided for some time at Genoa. 

Artist, Artisan. (Fr. Artiste.) One who 
exercises the Fine Arts, meaning thereby the 
Plastic Arts especially. This term is, by some 
writers, made to include the musician, and by 
others, even the poet ; but it is properly limited 
to the sculptor, painter, and architect. Artisan 



is applied to one who exercises the mechanical 
arts, and is subordinate to the artist. 

ARTIGA, (Francisco de). A celebrated land- 
scape and historical painter, born at Huesca. 
He was also an engraver, architect, and mathe- 
matician. Died in 1711. 

ARTOIS. An eminent landscape painter, 
born at Brussels in 1613. He chose his subjects 
in the neighborhood of Brussels, and touched 
his pictures with a light and free pencil. David 
Teniers sometimes painted the figures in his 
compositions. He died about 1665. 

Art-Unions are societies formed for the en- 
couragement of the Fine Arts by the purchase 
of paintings, sculptures, &c. out of a common 
fund raised in small shares or subscriptions j 
such works of art. or the right of selecting 
them, being distributed by lot among the sub- 
scribers or members. They appear to owe their 
origin to M. Hennen, a distinguished amateur 
of Paris, who about forty years ago organized a 
little society for the purpose of bringing toge- 
ther the unsold works of artists, exhibiting 
them, and with the exhibition money, and 
other subscriptions, purchasing a selection from 
among them, which was afterwards distributed 
by lot to the subscribers. In 1816 this com- 
pany merged into the " Socie'te des Amis des 
Arts." Art-Unions have been extensively or- 
ganized in most of the German states. The 
Art^Union of Berlin was established in 1825. 
The pictures are selected by a committee, and 
in addition an engraving is distributed to each 
subscriber. The Art-Union of the Rhine-Pro- 
vinces and Westphalia, among other objects, 
purchase pictures for jmblic purposes, such as 
altar-pieces. The leading features of these 
German societies are — the purchase of works of 
Art either by commission or selection, to be 
appropriated by lot amongst the members; the 
production of an engraving for distribution an- 
nually among the members, and the creation of 
a reserve fund for the encouragement of his- 
torical and religious Art, by the commission or 
purchase of pictures for public purposes. The 
first Art-Union formed in Great Britain was in 
Scotland, in the year 1834. The Art-Union of 
London was established in 1837, and since that 
period similar societies have been established 
in Ireland, and in many of the principal towns in 
England. 

The American Art-Union of New York has 
exhibited the most remarkable instance of rapid 
growth and prosperity of any similar societies. 
It was established in 1838, under the name of 
" The Apollo Association for the promotion of 
the Fine Arts in the United States." Its first 
annual meeting was held on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, 1839. The number of subscriptions that 
year was 814, and thirty-six works of art were 
distributed. In 1840 it was incorporated, by 
the Legislature, and in January 1844, its name 
was changed to the present designation. 
There were 686 subscribers in 1840, and 14 
works of art distributed. In 1849— nine years 
afterwards — the number of members had 
increased to 18.960. 500 paintings and statu- 
ettes and 500 medals, costing $48,120 we re dis- 
tributed, and a fine steel engraving and a set of 
outline etchings given to each member. Six 
highly finished line engravings were given to 
each subscriber of 1850, and the same number 
is to be given to each member of 1851. The 
Institution, since its organization, has purchas- 
ed works of art from 257 artists, residing in 45 
cities and towns,- and in 15 different States of 
the Union, and has paid more than $17,500 for 
the works of American artists abroad. It has 
about a thousaW agencies. It publishes gratu- 
itously for its subscribers a monthly Journal, 
containing original engravings on steel and 
wood, and filled with information relating to 
the progress of Art. It maintains two large 
galleries, filled with works of Art, one or both 
of which are open without charge to the public, 
through the whole of the year. 

There are also ArkUnions established in Phi- 
ladelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, and Newark. 

Arundel Marbles. A collection of ancient 
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.sculptured marbles collected by Mr. Petty in 
the early part of the seventeenth century for 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, part of which 
were presented by his grandson, Mr. Henry 
Howard (afterwards the Duke of Norfolk), to 
the University of Oxford in the year 1667. The 
collection, when entire consisted of 37 statues, 
128 busts, and 250 inscribed marbles, and the 
invaluable cameos and intaglios which now form 
the " Marlborough Gems." The Arundel, toge- 
ther with the Pomfret Marbles, are preserved 
at Oxford, and that which the University places 
at the head of its collection is the Greek in- 
scription known as the Parian Chronicle, from 
its having been kept in the island of Paros. It 
is a chronological account of the principal events 
in Grecian, particularly Athenian history, from 
the reign of Cecrops, b.c. 1450, to the Archon- 
ship of Diognetus, b.c. 264. 

Arundel Society. A society established in 
London in 1848 for the purpose of facilitating 
the study of Art by the publication of rare his- 
torical and practical works, and of engravings 
from the more important examples of architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, and ornamental design. 
Among the works promised are a new transla- 
tion of Vasari's "Life of Fra Angelico," illus- 
trated with outlines of his principal works, and 
an engraving after one of the same artist's fres- 
coes in the chapel of Nicholas V. in the Vatican. 

ARY (Henry). An American landscape paint- 
er, residing in Hudson, New York. He has pro- 
duced several pleasing and faithful delineations 
of American scenery. 

ASHFIELD (Edmund). An English portrait 
painter, who flourished about 1680. 

ASHTON (T. B.) An American landscape 
painter, a native, it is believed, of Pennsylvania. 
He has been, for some time past, residing abroad, 
and has sent home several clever pictures of 
scenery about Rome. 

ASPER (Hans John) A Swiss painter of 
game, birds and flowers, born at Zurich in 1499. 
A medal was struck in his honor. He died in 
1571. 

ASPERTINO (Guido). A reputable painter 
of history, born at Bologna about 1460. He 
died at the age of 45. 

ASPERTINO (Amico). A brother of the 
foregoing. According to Vasari he was called 
Amico da due Penelli, from his being able to 
paint with both hands at the same time. Bryan 
suggests it should be due Prezzi, as it seems he 
painted well or ill according to the price he was 
to receive. 

Asphaltum, Bitumen, Mummy. (Ital. Nero 
di Spalto.) A brown carbonaceous pigment 
used in painting. It is found in various parts 
of the world, in Egypt. China, Naples, France, 
Neufchatel, and Trinidad ; that found in a lake 
in Judea is termed Jew's Pitch, and this name 
has also been given to all the varieties of as- 
phaltum. The best is the Egyptian ; it is glos- 
sy and heavy, emitting a very strong, disagree- 
able smell like that of garlick or asafoetida, and 
breaks with a shining fracture; except in color, 
it agrees in outward appearance with gamboge. 
It is not soluble either in water, turpentine, or 
oil, until fused. As it is not very cheap, it is 
often adulterated. Much skill and care is re- 
quired in preparing this pigment for artists' use, 
and very little that is sold can be depended on. 
When improperly prepared, it flies off in oil- 
painting, and loses its pleasant brown tone and 
becomes a dirty grey, which change is owing to 
its containing an empyreumatic oil, which being 
extracted, the asphaltum becomes durable. It 
would be greatly improved if dissolved in am- 
ber varnish. When judiciousfpSmployed it is 
a most valuable pigment for backgrounds, dra- 
pery, and heads in shadow, and for warming or 
blending other pigments, when used either alone 
or mixed with blue ; for this purpose no other 
pigment can adequately supply its place. The 
American artist. Washington Allston used it 
very much, and his example was followed by 
the Germans and Italians, who, not having his 
thorough knowledge of color, only dirtied their 
pictures with it. It was used by Titian as a 



pigment, and by Tintoretto, Andrea Schiavpne 
and others. 

ASSCHE (Henry Van). A distinguished Bel- 
gian landscape painter, born at Brussels in 1775. 
He was taught first by his father, and; after- 
wards by DeRoi. He distinguished himself by 
his delineations of Swiss scenery. Some of his 
pictures are enriched with figures and animals, 
by Ommaganck. 

ASSELYN (John, called Crabbetjie). A 
celebrated landscape painter, born at Antwerp 
in 1610. He painted views of scenery in the 
neighborhood of Rome, with a remarkably firm 
and neat pencil. His pictures are highly es- 
teemed. He died in 1660. 

ASSEN (John Walter Van). An early- en- 
graver on wood, born in Holland about 1490. 
There are only two pictures known to be by 

ASSISI (Andrea Luigi di, called II Ingegno). 
A fellow student and competitor of RafJaelfe 
under Perugino. He was born at Assisi about 
1470. 

Astragal. A small semi-circular moulding 
or bead, either encircling a column, or in other 
situations. 

Atelier. A term derived from the Frencli, 
and applied specially to the work-room of sculp- 
tors and painters, which are also called Studios. 
The Dutch and Flemish painters have delighted 
to portray their Ateliers. Many of the Ateliers 
of the old masters, Titian, Raffaelle, Michael An- 
gelo and others were the . resort of princes, 
nobles, men of letters, and kindred artists ; they 
also serve as Schools of Art, after the manner: 
of Academies, but much more efficiently, for the 
purposes of instruction ; this custom has been 
adopted in modern times by Overbeck, Paul de 
la Roche, Couture and others. 

A Tempera. Artists are undecided as to 
the nature of painting in tempera. The opinion 
that it was a kind of water-painting, in which 
white of egg (albumen) was used as a vehicle, is 
inadmissible, since investigation has proved the 
existence in old paintings of oily substances mix- 
ed with resin, but all have a ground of gypsum, 
or chalk, tempered with milk, animal glue, or 
white of egg. The pigments are laid on very 
thinly upon a glazed white ground; they are 
durable, and may be cleaned with water without 
injury, possessing all the properties of oil colors, 
except that they do not grow darker ; never- 
theless, they are covered over with a sort of 
Patina. Later investigations lead to the sug- 
gestion that essential oils and wax were ingre- 
dients of the vehicle, or may have been used in 
some manner as a varnish. Though the laying 
on of the pigments appears transparent, we may 
conclude, from a certain stiffness,. hardness, and 
meagreness in these old pictures, that the tech- 
nical part of this kind of painting was not favor- 
able to a free and ingenious mode of treatment. 
This might be remedied by the modern style of 
painting, and) the restoration of Tempera-paint- 
ing would cause a new epoch in Art, because f 
the durability of its colors. It may be remarked, 
historically, that tempera-painting was brought 
from Constantinople (Byzantium) to Rome, and 
flourished for three hundred years, until the in- 
troduction of oil painting. 

ATHENODORUS. A celebrated Greek sculp- 
tor who, conjointly with Agesander and Poly- 
dorus, produced the Laocoon. 

Atlantk.s, Telamones, Parces, Gigantes, 
are the athletic male statues which we find as 
supports of parts of ancient buildings ; female 
figures for the same purpose were called Carya- 
tides ; they are not exact imitations of nature, 
but their use is sufficiently justified by the an- 
tique. They were only employed when pillars 
were too insignificant for the erections ; they are 
suitable to a rich style, to small screens, foun- 
tains, for supporting a gallery, and for the 
upper rows of pillars : these should not appear 
so heavy as to excite compassion, but the ex- 
pression should be one of graceful freedom. 

Attic. A low story above an entablature 
or above a cornice which limits the height of 
the main part of an elevation. It is chiefly 
used in the Roman and Italian styles. 



AUDEBERT. A French engraver and natu- 
ralist, born at Rochfort in 1759 and died in 1800. 
He is considered among the ablest engravers of 
Natural History. 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 
London, 14 July, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Art Union Bulletin. 

Sir : — Of the Equestrian statues contributed 
to the great exposition there are two which 
particularly arrest attention, Kiss's Amazon 
(which has been purchased, I hear, for the Uni- 
ted States, as I suppose for the purpose of ex- 
hibition) and Marochetti's Cceur de Lion. There 
is an ad captandum look about the Amazon 
group, which, at a first glance may perhaps lead 
one to consider it meretricious ; but upon con- 
sidering the subject, and reflecting upon the way 
in which it should be embodied, the masterly 
conception is at once admitted, and having the 
idea one proceeds to admire the vigor, and power, 
and symmetry with which the design is carried 
out — the rage and terror of the horse, the re- 
lentless hold of the panther, the determination 
and beautiful courage with which the rider is 
about to transfix the brute with her spear. 
The drawing and nervous energy of the last 
figure is as noble and fine as can be conceived. 
Every thing has been well studied, and the study 
has not been allowed to overlay the thought ; the 
union of feminine grace and beauty with masculine 
energy leaves nothing to be desired. Marochetti's 
steed is, perhaps, as fine as the fiery charger 
which the Amazon bestrides. Hypercritics may, 
perhaps, object that he is rather a thorough- 
bred of the 19th than the heavy destrier of the 
12th century. The action of the rider is, how- 
ever, more open to criticism, whilst with face 
uplifted, his right hand raises his sword aloft, 
the" left passively reclines on the pommel of 
the saddle ; and to the legs are denied all mus- 
cular vitality, they fall from, rather than cling 
to the sides of the horse, and stirrups are use- 
less appendages to those flaccid nerveless feet. 
This is one of those faults into which men are 
lead by allowing themselves to hover over the 
idea of the antique. The riders of the Parthenon, 
are riders, they sit their horses like men ac- 
customed to the animal, and for unstirrupped 
legs nothing can be finer than their easy, grace- 
ful, light action, but the momenta man supports 
his foot different muscles come into play, and 
the appendage becomes absurd if the difference 
is not marked. Yet with all these drawbacks 
there is a certain large character and heroic ac- 
tion about the figure which is very impressive 
and worthy of all praise. 

I do not think that so many pictures of note 
have been disposed of by auction this season as 
usual. Some early Turners have, however, been 
amongst the number, and have brought good 
but not extravagant prices. Some short time 
ago I was looking with some friends at a Turner 
representing a whaling adventure. I, who, with- 
out following Mr. Ruskin in all his agonies of 
rapture, am a sincere admirer of this great paint- 
er, wa? struck by its apparent incompleteness yet 
grandeur of design ; my friends could see in it 
nothing but an abominable imposture of paint. 
The history of the painting I afterwards had 
from good authority, and I will relate it 
although I fear it affords a very unfavorable in- 
dex of the moral principles of the painter. The 
picture was, as I understand, bought from the 



